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In meeting public demands for expanding already over- 
crowded populations, a number of progressive institutions and 
hospitals for mental patients are finding a satisfactory solu- 7 
tion by engaging in family care of select cases. Although the i 
movement is relatively new to Amercian institutions it has been 
employed with success in European countries for many years. 
Its history and practice are described in a recent book edited 
by Dr. H. M. Pollock. Lest family care of all mental patients 
be considered historically as entirely an extra-institutional move- 
ment, namely as conceived and directed by staff members of our 
public institutions and hospitals, we wish to record how in the 
case of feeble-minded children it arose from urban needs in the 
state of Ohio and is an offshoot of the work of welfare agencies 
in providing family care for dependent children in general. 
Years ago when judges of Probate Courts found that they 
were unable to send feeble-minded persons requiring immediate 
care to the state institutions because such institutions were 
already crowded to capacity, they enlisted the services of local 
welfare agencies in supervising and caring for these mental 
defectives until transfer to state institutions could be effected. 
Ohio’s law bearing on this point which was passed in 1919 
reads as follows: 


























“If by reason of the incapacity of the institutions for 
the feeble-minded to receive additional inmates, the 
board of administration is unable to provide for the 
custody and care of any feeble-minded person, said 







* This article will be printed in two issues. Ed. 
1. Dr. John Bayne Ascham, Superintendent of The Children’s Home, initiated and is 
administering this program. It is my pleasure to report the work. 


2. Pollock, H. M. (Editor) Family care of mental patients. A review of systems of 
family care in America and Europe. Utica, State Hospitals Press, 1936. Pp. 247. 
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board shall forthwith notify the judge of the probate 
court in which the proceedings for the commitment of 
such feeble-minded person are pending, of its inability 
to receive such feeble-minded person. The probate 
judge shall thereupon take such action and make such 
order as he may deem necessary and advisable to pro- 
vide for the detention, supervision, care and mainten- 
ance of said feeble-minded person until such time as he 
may be received in an institution for the feeble- 
minded.’ 


Ohio has three institutions for the feeble-minded. These 
institutions which are located at Columbus, Orient and Apple 
Creek, care for about five thousand mental defectives. It is 
obvious why these institutions should be crowded to capacity 
at all times, for according to authoritative estimates at least 
one percent of adults and two percent of children are feeble- 
minded. This state would have well over thirteen times the 
number now cared for by its three institutions. Based on the 
same estimate, Cincinnati has considerably more than forty- 
five hundred such citizens. Approximately fifteen hundred 
mental defectives attend the special schools and special classes 
of its city school system. It may well be surmised that the 
other twenty-five hundred and more either reside at home under 
the protection of parents or relatives, having been absorbed in 
the social and industrial life of this community, or are under 
the care and supervision of local welfare agencies. 


For over a decade a minor, though important, part of the 
services rendered by The Children’s Home of Cincinnati, Ohio 
has been that of supervising and caring for feeble-minded chil- 
dren of the Protestant faith who are probated to the state insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded by the court. Supposedly all 
await admission to such institutions. In practice, however, 
transfers occur relatively infrequently so that feeble-minded 
children now comprise nine percent of this agency’s population. 
As these defectives grow up under the care of their foster- 
parents many learn to adjust to community life. Since the 
program for their care and training has developed out of that 
for dependent children in general, a background of information 
about the work of the agency will be described. 


3. Code of Ohio, Section 1895. 
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The Children’s Home of Cincinnati, Ohio is a private child- 
caring agency. For nearly three-quarters of a century it has 
served the dependent children of this locality. During early 
years, as indicated by its name, it was an institutional home, 
_ or orphanage, but expansion came about until now as an agency 
its daily case load numbers over thirteen hundred. Cincinnati 
having no city or county agency of its own for the care of 
children divides its work in child-welfare among agencies serv- 
ing those of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic faiths. The Chil- 
dren’s Home is responsible for the Protestant children with no 
regard for racial differences. At present it supervises eight- 
hundred and forty-five wards of the Juvenile Court and forty- 
nine wards of the Probate Court. Ages of the children range 
from early infancy to late adolescence. 


Besides these feeble-minded probated to this agency by the 
court others are discovered in its population as a consequence 
of the low socio-economic status of the families it serves. The 
Children’s Home then is instrumental in having those who 
should be institutionalized probated and placed on the waiting 
list for transfer. As previously mentioned the majority of 
children come under the care of this agency by way of the 
Juvenile Court. After family agencies find rehabilitation of the 
homes of such children impossible or undesirable, judges commit 
the children to an agency for supervision and care. From the 
standpoint of hereditary background many of them are “poor 
southern whites” whose parents, although residents now, cross- 
ed the Ohio River years ago in search of work. Others are 
children from homes broken by death, divorce and desertion 
in which instances the remaining parent must work. Some are 
illegitimate children; a few are full orphans. 


Over two-thirds of the children live under conditions of 
family care. The majority are placed in licensed foster-homes, 
others reside in free homes and homes of relatives, while still 
others live in wage homes. Licensing is done by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Division of Aid for Dependent Children of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. The Children’s Bureau 
at present authorizes three members of our staff to serve as 
agents in making the necessary investigations of homes. These 
women are well qualified by training and experience for this 
work. Reports made by them describe the general status of 
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home and family and point out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this as a home for foster-children. Following careful 
consideration of each home by this group of local agents recom- 
mendations are made and forwarded to the Bureau at Columbus 
about the desirability of its use as a foster-home. Licenses 
then are issued by the Children’s Bureau and sent directly to 
the foster-parents. The number of children which may be ac- 
comodated in each home is specified in the license, four usually 
being the maximum number unless a special license is granted. 
The initial reports are but a beginning of the records on each 
home, for agents who must annually attend to the renewing of 
licenses and case workers keep up-to-date running accounts 
about changes occurring in these foster-families. A number 
_ of the foster-mothers are experienced nurses; others have been 
teachers. 

The territory covered by these foster-families varies for 
colored and white children. Suitable homes for white children 
are found within a thirty-five mile radius of downtown Cincin- 
nati, but those for the colored extend out sixty miles. These 
numerous homes which extend into all sections of the city, into 
small towns and onto outlying farms thus afford excellent op- 
portunity for selection of the most favorable environment for 
a particular child. 

Approximately three hundred and fifty of the children re- 
side in institutional homes. One. of these institutions for which 
The Children’s Home has assumed case work responsibility 
cares for fifty colored boys and girls. The largest of the insti- 
tutions is its own, namely the Country Branch of The Children’s 
Home. This is located near the outskirts of the city. The 
child population of this residential institution numbers about 
two hundred and fifty white children. It is equipped with a 
hospital, and the psychological laboratory is located on its 
grounds. Increasing use is being made of this institution as 
a diagnostic and treatment center. Problem children are trans- 
ferred to the institution for study and re-adjustment. Recently 
a specialized training center for older and duller girls was in- 
augurated here. This home which was established for purposes 
of training girls in household service will be described more 
fully later on. 

The present rate of board paid foster-parents for the aver- 
age dependent child is four dollars and fifty cents weekly. In 
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the case of the feeble-minded, depending on the amount of care 
required by the individual child, rates vary from this as a mini- 
mum to as high as ten dollars weekly. Expense of supervision, 
clothing, medical treatment, and incidentals are borne by the 
agency in the majority of instances. Except for cost of super- 
vision, the county reimburses The Children’s Home for all other 
expenses incurred on wards of the Probate Court. The over- 
head cost to the agency for such supervision averages twenty- 
five cents daily. The county pays for boarding-home care alone 
in the case of its wards from the Juvenile Court. In certain 
instances mental defectives are probated without maintenance 
being authorized by the court. Sometimes in cases like this, 
children remain with relatives under our supervision, or due 
to age and experience may be placed in wage-homes where under 
the guidance of kindly and understanding foster-parents they 
earn enough to support themselves. 


Before the Probate Judge passes upon the need for special- 
ized care of a feeble-minded child, social workers from this or 
other agencies have filed with him reports and summaries about 
the child’s home background, heredity, developmental growth 


data, reports of studies and examinations by physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists or other specialists as the case may be, 
statements regarding educational progress and conduct, social 
adjustment, religious interests, and so on. Copies of these 
summaries are passed along to the receiving agency. Home 
placements then are made according to the needs of the child 
as brought out by acquaintance with each child and by the facts 
and recommendations cited above. In the case of those defec- 
tives who do not pass through the court, information of like 
character is secured by our division on investigation and intake. 


As placements in homes are made, each child is assigned 
a social worker. These workers have very definite obligations 
to perform in the matter of supervising the care and training 
of their children. Monthly visitation of foster-homes is the 
rule. More frequent visits sometimes are necessary, but the 
practice of at least one visit per month holds general for all 
cases. During home visits there is an exchange of information 
about the child between foster-parents and social worker. As 
seems needed, incidental instruction on child care and training 
is given foster-mothers by social workers during these informa} 
interviews. Children usually are seen and at times interviewed 
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alone in order that the social worker may assure herself regard- 
ing the satisfactoriness of adjustment. Although the transfer 
of children from one home to another is discouraged, needless 
to say such transfer is made whenever a child’s welfare is ai 
stake. Social workers frequently make calls at school to re- 
ceive first-hand information from teachers about the progress 
and conduct of certain children. Periodically there are shop- 
ping excursions to the city by child and social worker when 
clothes are selected according to the child’s choice in so far as 
practical. During these rides to and from the shops the work- 
ers have fine opportunities for becoming intimately acquainted 
with each child. 


Regarding health and physical care in the home, social 
workers are responsible for seeing that the following policies 
are carried out. Individual beds must be provided for each 
child, and well-balanced and regular meals with an approved 
quantity of milk must be given daily. In the case of serious 
illness or accident, social workers arrange for hospitalization 
at city hospitals. The Children’s Home does not employ any 
full-time medical specialists higher in rank than registered 
nurses. However, three outstanding specialists in children’s 
diseases, a dentist and an oculist who all have their own private 
practices share the work under special financial arrangements 
with the agency. Foster-mothers are free to call upon the 
doctors for home visits of children. In the case of those chil- 
dren living outside city limits, when immediate service is re- 
quired, foster-parents have been instructed to call upon their 
own family physicians. Bills then are paid by the agency. 
Health examinations of all children are made by physicians 
every six months throughout the time the children remain under 
our care. During the interim social workers see that the rec- 
ommendations made by physicians are carried out. These may 
involve arranging for hospitalization for purposes of special 
treatment or operative work, of seeing that the oculist examines 
the child’s eyes, or that the dentist gives care to teeth, of pass- 
ing on to foster-mothers information regarding special diets, 
rest, medication, and so on. 


Another policy has to do with caring for the mental health 
of these children. Ordinarily psychological studies are obtain- 
ed on each child. At times children have been examined bv 
school or court clinicians, and a few have had special study at 
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the various psychiatric clinics here in the city or at the State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research at Columbus. Copies of these re- 
ports are secured for the case files. Recommendations made 
at these times are carefully considered and are carried out in 
so far as possible or as is feasible. For over two years The 
Children’s Home has employed its own psychologist, one giving 
full time to the work of treatment and diagnosis. Fullest coop- 
eration on the part of the staff as well as of other community 
clinics has been accorded her. Case records are accessible to 
her use. Consultations with children, case workers, and foster- 
parents are arranged as desired. Children may be restudied as 
frequently as needed to improve their adjustment. Requests 
for psychological study may be initiated by anyone working with 
the case. When the psychological study points to the desirabil- 
ity of further study or treatment by specialists in other fields, 
such as in psychiatry, endocrinology, or sex hygiene, recom- 
mendations are so made and are carried out by the social work- 
ers through facilities offered by community clinics. 


From the standpoint of training at school, the agency by 
choosing homes in particular areas selects to that extent at 
least what it considers to be the most promising type of educa- 
tion for the particular child. All of its children whether in 
foster-homes or institutions who are able to attend school go 
to public schools. In the city school system there are special 
schools and special classes for training those whose Binet in- 
telligence quotients fall below seventy-five. Educational ad- 
justment of others takes place in slow-moving sections of the 
regular grades; needs of others seem to be met to best advan- 
tage in schools located in small towns, or even in one or two 
room country schools. Mentally deficient children who would 
have no place in city classrooms, other than those of special 
classes, frequently are permitted to attend and are passed along 
in these smaller rural schools. It is the practice of the agency 
to send all of its children, including the feeble-minded, to school 
just so long as they benefit appreciably by the training received 
and are acceptable there. 


Case-staff meetings are held quite regularly both among 
the several divisions of the staff of social workers in the down- 
town offices of the organization and among workers at the insti- 
tution. Problems of administration, care, training, and so on 
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are discussed as they arise in specific cases. Because of tlie 
numbers of children under supervision and the constant turnover 
of cases, not all can be so staffed, but as individual cases are 
presented general policies are formed regarding the care of 
children who have similar problems. 

It is readily comprehended how classification and selection 
as methods for social adjustment and training of children 
inevitably result as a consequence of the size of the organiza- 
tion and of eagerness on the part of its administration to follow 
out the most up-to-date and scientific methods in this work. 
New policies, for example, have been accruing regarding the 
classification and training of its mental deficients. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 





General education, in my opinion, cannot really achieve its 
purpose until it is permeated with a spirit of genuineness and 


reality in its relation to life situations. Studying about some- 
thing must be supplemented by the means of working with that 
something wherever possible. The compelling interest in pre- 
paring oneself to earn a living should be utilized far more widely 
than it is. English teachers should use it; social science teach- 
ers should use it; chemistry teachers should use it. The whole 
secondary school faculty in a measure should become vocational 
teachers. Likewise, the members of the vocational education 
staff should comprehend their function as teachers of general 
education. 

There are not two kinds of education applicable to most 
secondary school students. There is an educational program 
needed, not two programs. That program should rest upon all 
those interests which stir the lives of adolescents. 


J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education 
School Life, January 1938 
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Baldwin's Greatest Interest 


Baldwin worshipped carpenters and wished to become one, 
and so he enrolled in the woodwork class at school. After 
months of effort he succeeded in making a breadboard, which 
he proudly presented to his mother. His next project was a 
sewing box, which never was finished. In spite of desires, phy- 
sical and mental handicaps were barriers to realistic achieve- 
ment. He could not walk and his arms were almost completely 
paralyzed. Whooping cough at the age of four months had 
dealt severely with him. But even though Baldwin did not 
possess the capabilities of a carpenter, he had the soul of a 
master craftsman. He loved his work and cared for his tools 
meticulously. His school friends treated him with deference 
since they found in him a sensitive, cheerful, good-tempered 
friend. As the years raced by, Baldwin became the senior mem- 
ber of his class. His skills had not increased appreciably, yet 
he came to look upon himself as one who had acquired com- 
petence. At the end of each day, even though he may have 
hammered only a few nails, Baldwin would stretch out his 
arms, yawn vigorously and say, “I’m very tired but I’m certainly 
glad that I put up all those screens.” Imaginary competence 
increased. He became the chief carpenter of the Institution. 
He who held that position in point of service was assigned as 
first assistant. He commented favorably upon the quality of 
his first assistant’s work. Baldwin was generous to his assv- 
ciates and his associates were just as thoughtful of him. His 
cottage chums complimented him on his workmanship; his cot- 
tage mother respected the figments of his imagination. His 
illusions were an integral part of his happy existence. His 
attitudes remained with him even up to a few months ago when 
he bid us au revoir as he crossed into a far more imaginative 
existence. Perhaps even at this very moment he is recounting 
his manipulative exploits, thereby earning the right to sit among 
those favored few whose day dreams constitute claims to im- 
mortal existence. These fortunate souls regard the exigencies 
of daily reality as but a patch of grass in a far more verdant 
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field. Each of us is entitled to his own ego satisfaction. 
Where physical and mental limitations impose barriers to per- 
sonality expression, the subtle mechanisms of the human mind 
work out ways and means by which those barriers may be ig- 
nored. And who are we who saw and sweat and fret to deny 
the right of happiness to one who by virtue of circumstances 
must perforce ride on the clouds of thought. 


Anthony J. Mitrano 





Security, then, must come in the teacher-child relationship, 
in the child’s relation to his contemporaries, and through satis- 
faction attained through achievement. When I say achievement 
I do not mean in the scholastic field alone. We no longer mea- 
sure success only in terms of academic achievement, but in 
terms of ability to act, to create, as well. This helps us bring 


perspective into the school situation and gives due weight to 
artistic and practical attainments. There is always some field 
in which any child can attain satisfaction. If we provide him 
with sufficiently varied opportunities he will find that field. It 
may be in writing poems; it may be in washing dishes. One 
may find satisfaction in political debates, another in chopping 
wood. 


Elizabeth Moos, 
Proceedings of the Child Research 
Clinic of the Woods Schools. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 


ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 
EDUCATION 


To tell the story of education at the Colony is to tell how 
an idea grew—grew beyond all dreams of those who started it. 
Professor Johnstone’s idea was to found a place where the 
State’s weaker children, though strong in body, could find use- 
ful work, contentment, and safety, safety from the temptations 
of the world, with kindly people to guide their lives. 

That idea was right. But boys soon came by dozens, and 
scores, to find this haven. Little boys came. Bright boys 
came with just kinks in their minds that needed straightening. 
Blind boys came, and the lame. These boys were not just labor- 
ers. They could learn reading and writing; geography; art: 
hand-crafts; arithmetic and history. Many of them had already 
been started in these branches in other schools. 

Teaching the boys the finer arts began very early—with 
the band in 1921. The first we hear of the regular school was 
in the same year, when Mrs. Cornelia B. Meytrott, from the 
State Department in Trenton, came to the Colony to talk over 
school work. About four months later, January 1922, Miss 
LeCompte, a nurse, took over the school until a regular teacher 
could be secured. Ten days later Mrs. Devine came as a teacher 
for the boys. The school was very small and unimportant in 
those days. Everybody was too busy just living. The farm, 
the building operations, and the home life occupied most of their 
thoughts and their time. 

Then on the morning of July 20, 1923, Mr. Henry Walton 
arrived as the new superintendent. One of his first efforts was 
to start the manual training department, which has been des- 
cribed in a previous chapter; also, Miss Hough’s “O. T.” class 
in January 1924. 

But all this was not “academic” work. Our boys have often 
heard that word. What does it mean? It came from academy, 
a place where only the mind is taught. Academic studies are 


* This is the ninth of a number of stories telling comething of the brief life history of 


the Burlington Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a simple man- 
ner for the Colony boys themselves. The chapter on “Happiness First,” announced 


in the December issue, will appear in the February issue.—Editor. 
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distinctly brain work. The hands and the feet and the muscles 
are not concerned, except insofar as they may help the brain 
master some problem. Our school is our academy; and though 
we may find some arts in it that have to do with the hands, 
they are meant in the long run to aid the brain. Well, then, 
which comes first, the cart or the horse! The brain directs 
the muscles, and the muscles aid the brain. That solves the 
puzzle of the “academic” department. 


Since the minds of all of the boys when they first came 
here were in something of a jumble, mind training was neces- 
sary—particularly for the little boys who still had so much life 
still before them. 


The first school was held in the dormitory of old Pyxie, 
which stood near the Service Building. Mr. Jefferies, the band 
master, used to help now and then, until regular teachers ar- 
rived. At first these were young men and women from Antioch 
College, who came two by two, for periods of a month to six 
weeks. There were about ten in all, and were supervised by 
Miss Grace C. Greenwald. The one who stayed longest with 
us, finally coming as a year-round teacher, was Mr. Howard 
Nelson. The time these student-teachers spent with us assist- 
ed them in their own progress in college. 


During the six years of Mr. Walton’s administration (1923 
to 1929) the school idea grew. But these Antioch teachers, 
whom he had introduced as the best thing possible at the time, 
were coming and going so frequently that, though it was good 
training for the teachers, it was sometimes confusing to the 
boys. The schoolroom was wherever a place could be found 
to squeeze it in. At one time it shared its quarters with 
the Band! Can you imagine poor little heads trying to get the 
best of arithmetic in the midst of the flute’s tootle-ootles and 
the drum’s rythmic thumps? At another time it occupied what 
is now the family dining room, together with the “O. T.” shop, 
amid the sound of looms. 


Neverthesless, the beginnings of a fine educational system 
took place at this time. In 1927 Miss Greenwald had charge 
of the school, and a quotation from her report for that year will 
serve as a milestone in the boys’ road to learning :— 


“Day school continues in two sessions. There are thirteen 
in the morning session and ten in the afternoon. Arithmetic 
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is still being taught on a practical basis. The toystore has 
been used where the boys buy, sell, weigh, measure, and count 
in a very businesslike way. Spelling and language have been 
correlated with reading. Equal emphasis has been placed on si- 
lent and oral reading. Opening exercises of both sessions have 
consisted of songs, stories, and little talks about happenings 
in the Colony. Handiwork has been added consisting of paper- 
cutting and pasting, free-hand drawing, tracing, coloring, weav- 
ing, a little modeling, design making, with stick printing blocks, 
and sandtable work. At recess time games of volley ball, bas- 
ket ball, passball, baseball, and marbles have been played. The 
dayschool has given two plays, one at Annual Day and one at 
Christmas time 

“In the spring, garden plots were provided for those boys 
who were interested in this work. All but one prepared and 
planted a plot with beets, spinach, carrots, and peas 
The boys have the privilege of taking their products to the 
kitchen and receiving credit on their store cards. One boy has 
already sold his crop of spinach. 

“Night school started the latter part of September with 
anyone entering who desired to come. Forty-nine boys entered. 
. . . . This continued until baseball season, a few dropping out 
in the meantime because of lack of interest A school li- 
brary was started so that those who were interested and desired 
to read could do so. The library contained one hundred and 
thirty books, and the boys have taken to it with enthusiasm.” 

And now we have a regular library, for all, with about five 
thousand books! But no night school; and how often the older 
boys have sighed for that. 

In those days no boy was in school more than two and one- 
half hours in one day. Perhaps that is the way it would be to- 
day if some lads had their way. But there is many a man who 
wishes that he had paid more attention to this schoolwork when 
he was a boy. 

One of the most important developments of the school has 
been the Blind Class. The first blind boy to arrive was Tony 
Centimola, on October 1, 1924. Arthur Lyndhurst came next. 
It was soon realized that these boys needed special training; 
so Mr. Ward Kerlin, whose wife has been so long a member of 
our Board of Managers, brought a teacher for them, not to stay 
but to visit—Miss Christiana T. Lybrandt, of the New Jersey 
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State Commission for the Blind, who herself was blind. In 
1930 Miss Charlotte Steinbach arrived as Director of Educa- 
tion. Resident teachers were added to her staff, and gradually 
the school department has grown in size and importance. 


In April 1932 a special class in the school was organized 
for the blind and partially blind boys, with a teacher of their 
own, giving them full time, Mr. Donald Burns, who was also 
blind. This was the first class for the blind in a school of 
this kind. Mr. Burns spent several years at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, and was a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. He taught his class 
to read and write in Braille; they also learned cane seating, 
weaving, etc. Note that we say that he “was” blind; during his 
stay with us he underwent an operation on his eyes, and his 
sight was restored, after about fifteen years of total blindness. 
After his sight was restored he felt that his field of work had 
widened and he left us—to the great loss of our blind boys. 
However, one of their own number stepped into the breach. 
Since Mr. Burns’ departure in 1935, Edward Briner has carried 
on, skillfully training his companions in the particular arts of 
the blind, and leading them with his own interesting personality. 


In 1928 there were 324 boys in the Colony, and 22 boys in 
the school. At this writing (1937) that was nine years ago; 
now there are 800 boys enrolled, and 180 in the school. 


Very important in the history of the Colony’s educational 
progress is March 1930. It was then that we acquired a Direc- 
tor of Education, Miss Charlotte A. Steinbach. Her methods 
were advanced, for she had already had many years’ experience 
in this kind of work. Dr. Jones had invited her to come, from 
her field in the far West. 


She found the school in the basement of Willow. It was 
a bit damp and dark. There were no blackboards, and few 
materials. Mrs. Bruce and Mr. Nelson were here, and one teach- 
er would have as many as sixty boys at once, with no classifi- 
cation. Classification means, boys arranged in classes accord- 
ing to their abilities, and in the work that suits them best. 


At once Miss Steinbach bustled about, setting up her new 
system of educational housekeeping. She asked for special 
teachers for this and that; but adequate funds were not avail- 
able. She went on organizing just the same, and that first 
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summer saw five teachers on duty,—Mr. Nelson, Mrs. Bruce, 
Miss Berkowitz, Miss Allmendinger, and Mrs. Abrams. In one 
month Miss Steinbach had divided the school boys into five 
classes. Mr. Edgar Finck, a member of our Board of Managers, 
who was then chairman of the Committee on Education, said, 
“‘We see a real school coming out of this.” 

This brings us to another interesting part of the school 
story. Mr. Abrams came here for one month from the Wayne 
County Training School in Michigan to organize a print shop. 
The class met for the first time in the basement of new Pyxie, 
in July 1930. In September of that year the school department 
was permitted to occupy the first floor and two basement rooms 
in one side of this cottage. Then we read a happy note in one 
of the school reports: ‘These rooms will be used for school 
purposes until the new school building is ready.” 

In that new building now is a beautiful little print shop. 
The equipment is largely the gift of Mr. Charles T. Brown, 
late member of the Board, and in whose memory a bronze 
tablet is set into the wall. The boys under their instructor, 
Mr. Howard Nelson, became so useful that the little print shop 
was nearly swamped many a time with orders from the office 
for forms, programs, and whatnot. The same rush for work 
prevails today, with a combination of production and a study 
of the art of printing. 

Besides this, Mr. Brown was largely responsible for our 
getting the new school building. He talked to Commissioner 
Ellis and many “State People,” and convinced them of our need. 

One of the most important school developments is music. 
Entertainment has ever been a feature of the Colony, both for 
ourselves and for visitors. For twenty years Annual Day was 
a time for open house, with concerts, plays, exhibits, games, 
and festivities of all kinds. But the last Annual Day, in 1934, 
was literally blown out of existence, for a big wind storm came 
up and blew costumes, acrobats, and various entertainers quite 
out of the picture. 

We entertain, however, just as lavishly in small doses. Let 
a group of visitors but show their inquiring faces within our 
grounds, and the boys are ready instantly to amuse them with 
singing; reciting; with the clappers and their gay din; with the 
rhythm band; with the violins; with the Glee Club; with the 
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band; and with the orchestra. The violin class is a special 
triumph. At times the class in this difficult instrument has 
numbered more than twenty-five, with always a group of four 
or five who play together, in parts, well enough to entertain 
publicly. This class was begun in October 1924 by Miss 
Schmidt. So rapid was their progress that several boys were 
given violins by their parents. 


As we write this history we are shut away in the fastness 
of our donjon keep (which is a fancy way of saying we are lock- 
ed in our room with our typewriter.) Suddenly we hear a 
whispering in the hall, and the soft squeak of a violin note. 
Then two or three more. Then the sweet strains of violin music 
playing “Long, Long Ago” and “Moonlight and Roses.” Mr. 
McCusker and three boys are playing a serenade to one of the 
Colony residents who is seldom able to leave her room. Every 
Thursday afternoon a group of schoolboys, big and little—sing- 
ing, whistling, playing, reading, or reciting—goes to the hospi- 
tal, or Spruce (the cottage of crippled boys) or to some shut-in, 
to entertain——The Wandering Minstrels. 


In March 1932, the school department moved into its new 
building. A school report has this to say about it: “This was 
our first full year (June 30, 1933) in the new building, and we 
wish to express our appreciation of the privilege of working in 
such beautiful and comfortable rooms. The fine lighting, mod- 
ern and very satisfactory ventilating system, convenient stor- 
age closets, slate blackboards, ease and quiet resulting from the 
linoleum covered floors, and other features combine to make our 
classrooms pleasant.” 


Through the years the school has grown, from its 22 pupils 
of long ago, to its enrollment of 180 in 1937, with a staff of 
about ten teachers. In a few words, the plan of education 
includes kindergarten, manual training, arts and crafts, music, 
instruction for the blind, printing, and academic studies. Edu- 
cation became of real importance in Mr. Walton’s time and jump- 
ed forward rapidly under the guidance of the next superinten- 
dent, Dr. Carroll Thompson Jones. It was early in the latter’s 
administration that the new school building was erected, and 
that music and many other new things were introduced. 


Of special classes, the school report for July 1931 has some- 
thing interesting to say: “Many new arrivals in the Colony 
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were too weak mentally to warrant their admission to our reg- 
ular classes. A teacher was appointed to take charge of a 
group of nearly forty children of this type. This group met in 
our music room for an hour daily. From this beginning there 
has developed three so-called ‘special classes. The joy 
these children exhibit in the privilege of ‘school’ is truly touch- 
ing, and their steady improvement in social adjustment, develop- 
ment of the play instinct, ability to speak and to sing, to march, 
their increased pride in neat appearance and proper behavior 
attests the value of these classes.” 


Some of our boys wonder what kiddy cars, velocipedes, and 
arts and crafts have to do with school. No modern school, insti- 
tution or otherwise, is concerned merely with “readin’, ‘ritin’, 
and ‘rithmetic.” Scientists have learned that the brain often 
gets the cart before the horse, so that to improve the mind, one 
must improve bones and muscles and nerves. If a little boy 
learns to balance himself skillfully on a scooter or to keep in 
tune with a new song, or to weave a basket, he can sooner learn 
to behave himself and to read about “dog and cat.” Well, of 
all things! 


Another idea of Dr. Jones, so new that it fairly sparkled, 
was a newspaper for the boys. This was not looked upon with 
favor by everybody. But an editor was brought in, who immed- 
iately began teaching the boys what this meant. One thing 
she never had to teach them—the fun of having their names in 
the paper. Ten or fifteen boys gathered about her to lay plans 
for the first issue, which came out on May 4, 1935. The little 
four-page paper had some printing problems at first, for our 
own shop had not sufficient equipment even for that. At last 
arrangements were made with an outside commercial printer. 


Dr. Jones’ choice of a name was significant and distinctive: 
“The Four Mile Sign Post.” Four Mile is our local neighbor- 
hood name, of which there probably is not another in the world. 
A Sign Post points the way. With us, it points the way to 
better and happier living. In the Colony its object is to educate 
and amuse the boys; on the outside it is a link between the 
boys and their families, and between ourselves and a fast widen- 
ing circle of friends throughout the country—even to countries 
across the ocean. The Four Mile Sign Post goes westward to 
Hawaii, and eastward to Europe, and on to Australia. 
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Many of the boys like to express themselves in their paper. 
They like to see their ideas in print, for all to read. Often 
there are over twenty boys contributing to one issue. In the 
meantime, about fifty boys are always busy with newspaper 
studies,— writing, illustrating, news-getting, and the general 
art of putting a paper together. 

In this later period of the Colony story another project 
comes to light, which belongs in the chapter on recreation as 
well as education—the Library. The editor had not been there 
long before she began plans for it. Gradually they took shape. 
Old friends of the Colony, and some new ones, were asked to 
help; and the result was a fine collection of about five thousand 
books—for all tastes, all ages, and all sizes of people. A section 
of the basement of Lupin Cottage was partitioned off, and there 
blossomed down there bright electric lights, roomy benches and 
tables, shelves, gay flowers, and good cheer. 

For several years there has been a school library; and as 
mentioned before, there was a library at one time of about 
three hundred books. But time and circumstance had scatter- 
ed it, no one knows where. On December 14, 1936, a library 
planned as nearly as possible like the best outside libraries, was 
opened; cards, catalogues, system, strict rules, ’n’ everything. 
Though, like most other places in the Colony, the rules are 
elastic. A boy slips in when it is not his time; the librarian 
looks over her spectacles at him, and says nothing. 

Also for many years the Burlington County Free Library 
has maintained a service here, at the Trading Post. It is kept 
as a separate unit, for use of the employes. 

About two hundred boys are able to read well enough to 
have cards and take books out. All other boys who are well 
behaved, which means ninety-eight per cent of them, may come 
to the Library to look at pictures in the magazines and story 
books on the tables. It is a place of quiet cheerfulness, and a 
great antidote for mischief. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
The next chapter will be “Happiness First.” 
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REALITY IN EDUCATION* 


There are two main lines in education which should run 
parallel, and be constantly interlocking. One, sometimes spok- 
en of as abstract, is represented in books, the other, as concrete, 
is represented in activities. Some children take readily to the 
abstract and have little or no taste for the concrete, others with 
little or no ability for the abstract, take more to the concrete. 
The majority are in varying degrees susceptible to both. 


I wish to emphasize the great need of recognizing sufficient- 
ly the importance of the concrete, represented in industrial arts, 
as a part of a broad scheme of education, bringing what edu- 
cators have long been advocating, additional real life into the 
school. I am not thinking here of the vocational phase, but 
the education that develops the individual as a whole, helping 
him to acquire a thoughtful turn of mind, a habit of application 
and right attitude towards others, to serve him wherever he 
may find himself. Let us realize that an essential program 
of modern education needs the concrete element. The country 
needs leaders, of course, but it is in an unstable condition, un- 
less the body of people acquire sufficient understanding to dis- 
tinguish true leaders from false. It does not call for great 
learning, but does demand straight thinking; and straight think- 
ing depends on its opportunity of exercise. And it should be 
noted, thinking may also be done in the shop. 


The industrial arts therefore are not just another subject, 
but are a part of the field of reality which should be cultivated 
for its value in education. Work under a good teacher in a 
manual training shop acts as a leaven in the school life for 
many a boy. Opportunity to try himself out has a bearing on 
future occupation, and familiarity with tools may well reduce 
the number of those otherwise seeking white collar jobs. 


* From the Writings of Maurice Fels. 
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NOTES FROM THE TRAINING SCHOOL DIARY 


Our Christmas play, Robin Hood, was given for the children 
on December 27 and again for our friends outside of the Insti- 
tution on December 29. Garrison Hall was filled to capacity 
on both evenings. The play was especially pleasing and gave 
training and pleasure to eighty-five boys and girls as well as to 
all of us who made up the audience. 


The Education department has contributed copies of the 
program designed by the class in printing, to be enclosed in 
this issue of the Training School Bulletin, hoping that many 
of our friends who were unable to see the play will enjoy the 


program. 





Robison cottage has on display a most remarkable doll 
house. This is the work of Freddie H. The house was design- 
ed and worked out to scale and built most substantially along 
modern lines. It has two stories with a sun porch. Every 
room is properly arranged in relation to the other rooms. The 
winding staircase is perhaps one of the most unique points. 
The whole house is furnished with rugs, curtains and attractive 
furniture, with complete kitchen and bathroom equipment. The 
house is lighted by electricity. This is a cottage work-shop 
project. There have been many other fine projects worked out. 





*Some children are like the tall trees of the forest, 
Others are more like the humble vegetables of the garden, 
All possess potentialities for development, 
All are endowed by nature to serve a divine purpose, 
All deserve cultivation peculiar to their kind. 


Worth McClure 
Seattle Public Schools 


* This verse was contributed through the Seattle Public Schools by a Training School 
Bulletin subscriber of long years. 
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